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A Summer Picture is thus given by a 
correspondent in the Youth's Companion : 


A cloudless sky, and a stretch of meadow 
Dotted with daisy and clover blooms ; 
A farm-house old, in the white trees nestled, 
And hum of bees in the lilac plumes ; 
Tassels of alder so tenderly swaying, 
And flower-bells swinging in every breeze ; 
Asong of bird from the woodland shadow, 
And carol of joy in the budding trees : 
A lake’s dark calm in the distance lying, 
With cliff’s gray turrets reflected deep, 
And flag-fringed shores where the trees are 
bending 
O'er stilly shades where the lilies sleep. 





Bees are of great benefit to the fruit- 
growers and horticulturists, but they seem 
not to realize it—or at least many of them 
pretend not to know it. 





In New York there is to be an apicultu- 
ralstation. The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine says : 
“Weare glad té6 note that the Empire State 
is about to have an apicultural station of its 
own. Prof. J. Henry Comstock, Professor 
of Entomology, at Cornell University, is 
making an effort, we understand, to estab- 
lish a department of apiculture in that in- 
stitution. We hope he will be successful in 
his endeavor, and we shall be most happy to 


do everything in our power to help him in 
his work.” 





“Bee-Culture is to be distinguished 
from bee-keeping ;” says the Rev. O. Law- 
son, “ because the latter, if it implies merely 
the careless and neglectful possession of 
one or more colonies of unfortunate bees, 


will invariably be found both uninteresting 


and unprofitable ; for in this, asin all agri- | irritate the pees. AS Neg ee Ser = 

cultural pursuits, want of care and of that | tends the whole length of the handle as we 
; 1 i tructable. 

degree of skill which is to result from care, os the brush, they are cimees iadestrus 


will lead to disappointment and failure. 


Buton the other hand, it is claimed that | €Ver- 
bees, with good management and timely at- 
tention, need but little of either, but what | ables any bee-keeper to have six or more of 
they do need they need imperatively—at the | them, so as to always have one handy with- 
right season, and can be made a source of | out having to hunt for one. We can supply 


An Old Bee-Gum.—The following is a 
fine specimen of ignorance about bees, and 
we print it ad literatum: 


Letcher Co Ky June 20, 1886 Jents—as to 


that isa bout 30 years scena Seence I put 
them in 


new I want to now if any has any older bie- 
hives me itin your paper: 
ors truly . B. Clay. 
Mr. Clay’s old “ bee-gum ” reminds us of 
the boy’s old jack-knife; it was very old; 
had seen a good deal of service; had worn 
out several blades; and the old handle had 
been replaced with anew one,—but it was 
the same old jack-knife! ! Just so it is with 
Mr. Clay’s old bee-gum—it is 30 years since 
he put the bees into it! From fifty to one 
one hundred generations of bees have occu- 
pied that gum; and twenty or thirty queens 
have succeeded one another—but it is “‘ the 
same old gum;” and the bees he put there 30 
years ago “are still alive and working!” It 
is “the oldest hive of bees he ever knew!” 
Mr. Clay stands upon the pinnacle of fame 
—he has the most wonderful hive of bees in 
the world—he looks over the timber and 
prairie, and congratulates himself upon hav- 
ing the oldest bee-gum in existence. He 
proudly asks, does any one know of any older 
bees? Ordinary bees live only a few weeks, 
ora month at most, but his bees which he 
put in that gum 30 years ago “ are still alive 
and working,” and “don’t you forget it.” 
Extraordinary old bees! Wonderful old 
bee-gum !! Happy old Clay !!! 


a ee 


The Wucca Brush is employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. Mr. W. W. 
Bliss, of Duarte, Calif., speaks thus con- 
cerning them : 


Ever since the invention of the movable 
comb hive, has there been a demand for 
something suitable for brushing the bees off 
the combs. Quite anumber of articles have 
been brought into use for this purpose, from 
a goose-quill to a bunch of grass. The latest 
as well as the most effective article for this 
purpose is the yucca brush. The species of 
ucca (yucca bacata) from which these 
rushes are made, are a native of Southern 
California. They grow in vast numbers 
along the foot-hills and mountain sides ; 
when in bloom, their towering shafts of 
white flowers can be seen for several miles. 
Their growth somewhat resembles the cen- 
tury plant, but having a greater number of 
leaves, which are about one inch broad and 
two feet in length, tapering to a point, where 
they are armed with a sharp thorn like a 
century plant. For this reason they are 
cometimes called Spanish Bayonets. The 

ucca, like the century plant, dies when it 
Sisoant: just how old they are before they 
bloom, is not known, Afterthe plant blooms 
and has died, the leaves are gathered and 
made into brushes as here shown. 





They are asoft, vegetable fiber and do not 


When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, are as good as 


The low price at which they are sold, en- 





both pleasure and profit.”—Indiana Farmer. | them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen. 


Bees in Cyprus during February are 


thus described by Mr. Frank Benton in his 
Larnaca Circular : 


The winter seems to have been severe all 


how Longe will Bies Liv in hives befor they | Over Europe and in al) Mediterranean coun- 
die out I will say to you I owne a bie hive tries, but while in more northern climates 


my bee-keeping friends write they were 


m and they ar Still a live and | DUried in snows, I was away off where the 
working itis the oldes f of Bies I ever winds blow from Africa’s Great Desert and 


at the beginning of February was hiving 
swarms and extracting beautiful rosemary 
honey. Colonies that had not gotten short 
of stores during the months of December 
and January, and were protected from rains 
so their hives’ were dry inside, were quite 

pulous, some of them occupying twenty- 
our frames, twelve to fifteenof them fairly 
filled with brood. February 15th, I counted 
eighteen frames of brood in one hive, each 
frame having 120 square inches; 350 queen- 
cells formed by a stngle colony preparing to 
swarm, were counted on twelve frames. 
Here in Cyprus the colonies are less ad- 
vanced, for even Cyprians cannot get honey 
out of bare rocks and barren sand. 





Over $250.00 in Premiums are offered 
at the St. Joseph, Mo., Inter-State Exposition 
which opens August 30, 1886. A bee-con- 
vention will be held onthe Monday follow- 
ing. Send to the superintendent, J. G. Gra- 
ham, Agency, Mo., for a premium list. 


——___—. +o — 





Bees at the Zoological Gardens in 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Mr. Arthur Todd, on 
July 5th “opened up” a bee-exhibit at the 
“Zoo,” with a lecture upon “the habits of 
the bees.”” A similar lecture will be given 
every Wednesday at the same place. The 
Public Ledger of June 29th, contained the 
following notice concerning it : 


Preparations are now being made at the 
Zoological Garden to add to the interesting 
features of that place a permanent collec- 
tion of bees, so that the visitors may be 
shown something about bee-keeping and 
given an opportunity to study the habits of 
the insects in question. It is expected that 
the collection, which will probably comprise 
about 15 hives, will be taken to the Garden 
very shortly by Mr. Arthur Todd of this city. 
Superintendent Brown says that Mr. Todd 
will have a supervision over the exhibition, 
and it is proposed to make an arrangement 
with him whereby he will deliver lectures at 
the “Zoo” from time to time about bee- 
keeping, so that those who are interested in 
bees can obtain practical information about 
the way of caring for them, etc. A one- 
story frame building opposite the monkey- 
house, which was formerly used as a photo- 
graph stand, and contains two rooms, will be 
converted into an apiary. Inthe back room 
three glass cases have already been placed 
in position on small stands, it being intend- 
ed to utilize the cases for bee-hives. These 
cases are put close tothe back wall of the 
apiary in such a mannerthat the bees will be 
able to escape out into the garden by means 
of holes cut in the wall. 

A plot of ground, about 20 feet square, 
situated near the bear-pits, is also being en- 
closed with a wire fencing in order that an 
ordinary colony of bees may be placed with- 
in it, thus forming another interesting fea- 
ture of the bee-exhibit. Superintendent 
Brown says that a fear is sometimes ex- 
presses on the part of persons visiting bee- 

ives that they may be stung, but considers 
that, with the methods now employed in the 
systematic care of bees, there is but little 
danger of any one being so injured. 


—————___ + «<> -—~ 


Oldest Apicultural Publisher.—In L’ 
Apiculteur M. Hamet says heis the oldest 
member of publishers of bee-literature. 


The Apiculteur is in its thirtieth year, and 
besides this he has issued several other pub- 
lications. By the end of 1886 he will have 
issued 70,000 volumes and pamphlets, viz., 
40,000 vols of L’ Apiculteur, 18,000 vols. of 
Cours d’ Apiculteur, 8,000 Calendiers apicoles, 
4,000 Anesthesies, and seyeral others jointly 








with other authors. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


—~— 








{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than fac month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—ED.] 








Separating Swarms, 


Query, No. 277.—1. At swarming time it 
often happens that two or more swarms 
issuing at the same time settle altogether ; 
what is the best plan of separating them? 
2. Is it true that they will separate them- 
selves if put in a very large box so that they 
might be dipped up, each swarm by itself, 
and hived? Butis it not possible that the 
bees of several swarms being mixed up, that 
any or all of the queens may get killed? 
I mean all theseswarms to be prime swarms 
with laying queens. 3. Oris it necessary or 
best to divide them immediately, giving a 
queen to each division made? This latter 
plan! have practiced, but 1 find it very 
inconvenient in the middle of the day, and I 
am afraid to postpone the operation until 
evening. What can you offer as better or 
best ?—C. W. 








Clip all the queens’ wings, then the 
queens can be caught, and all will be 
well. This fact alone is enough to 
make clipping desirable, were this all. 
—A. J. Cook. 

1. Keep them apart with the Foun- 
tain Pump, if possible, and when they 
do get together, just how to perform 
is too long a story for this department. 
2. Sometimes. Experience and tact 
are needed in these cases, and each 
case may need different treatment.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

It would take a long article to 
explain all the methods of dividing 
twoswarms. Butit should be done 
when hiving, as they will usually mix 
and kill either queen, or both.—Da- 
DANT & SON. 

The answer to this would require 
an article to dothe subject justice. 
1. Put one-half in one hive and one- 
half in another hive. Catch a queen 
if you see her. When one swarm 
shows signs of queenlessness give it 
the queen caught. 2. 1 have heard 
so, but I haye never tried it. There 
would be danger of the queens being 


killed. 3. I can offer no better plan.— | bees each day 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
1. My plan is tohunt up the queens, 
cage them and divide the bees as 


and be thankful that they are no 
worse.—J. E. POND, JR. 


Divide all swarms as soon as pos- 
sible; for directions see any of our 
leading works on bee-culture. 2. This 
is not true in - experience. 3. This 
would be my plan of operation. It 
may be a little inconvenient, but it 
will be successful.—H. D. CUTTING. 


It is easy enough to divide them if 
a swarming-box is used anda queen 
given to each; but my plan has been 
to hive all together, taking away all 
but one queen in hiving. The con- 
tracted brood-chamber is used with 
queen-excluding honey-board (zinc 
and wood), and enough section-cases 
piled upon it to accommodate the 
whole part of the cases being taken 
from the hives of the colonies casting 
the swarms.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. I think I should hunt out the 
queens and divide the bees equally 
among them. 2. Fae: 4 ae happen 
to separate, but I shoul ago 
expect all but one queen to be killed. 
3. I doubt if you can better your 
present plan, but as my queens are 
clipped, I have had little experience. 
—C. C. MILLER. 

1. Every one will have to decide 
this for himself. 2. Yes, as a general 
thing. On several occasions I have 
lost queens from this cause. 3. I used 
to practice the same plan you here 
mention, but not with uniform suc- 
cess. I now keep a wide hive that 
will hold 20 frames, that has an en- 
trance extending the full length of 
the hive. I fill it with combs, and 
hive the whole of the “ pile” in the 
wide hive, strewing them all along 
the entrance. After they have 
divided off I lift out each division 
on the combs and put them where I 
want them.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Have the queens’ wings clipped, 
and you can handle them as you 
lease. 2. This is very doubtful. 3. 
live the two together, giving lots of 
surplus room if you do not care for 
increase. Having the queens’ wings 
clipped does away with all this 
trouble. I have had as many as 11 
swarms all together, but as I had all 
the queens, it was easy putting one- 
eleventh of the bees sad one queen 
into each hive.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





——<— 


Paralyzed Bees. 


Query, No. 278.—A colony of beesina 
log sawed off and set upon end has wintered 
well for seven winters, and came out strong 
| this spring, apparently prospering, until 
| seven days ago when the bees began to 

crawl out in a paralyzed condition, with 
| their tongues run out. They would turn 
over, and kick, and soon expire. A quart of 
for seven days past has 
crawled out and died. I broke out some 
comb, and found from the egg to the full- 
| grown bee in apparently healthy condition. 











nearly equal as possible. 2. Some- | There is plenty of sealed stores in the hive. 
times they separate, but more often | what ails the bees ?—Maine. 


they do not. Many things in _bee- 


keeping will be found inconvenient ; | If acolony of my bees acted that 


so they will in any other business. | 
We must take things as they come, | 


way I should suspect poisoning.—G. 
L. TINKER. 











a 
I do not know unless , 
oned.—W. Z. Hurcnixse? are pois. 


This seems a disease which, . 
to be carefully investigate” net 
appeared in many States. from ts 
to Maine.—A. J. Cook. owa 
Take some of the hone 
some nucleus, and see if itis beh, 
ous. If it does not affect they, the 
you will know that it is not the jw” 
that is at fault—H. D. Curnyg 


I could not judge the case 
distance. I prefer to believe tn 
robbing was going on, and the : 
that crowded out in a paralyzeq Con. 
dition had been stung. Someting 
bees carrying on robbing in a Stealthy 
mysterious way,and may puzzle almost 
any one to discover the trouble.q 
W. DEMAREE. “a 

This peculiar disease has Deeg 
mentioned several times, but as yy 
no one has either ascertained jh, 
cause or made public a remedy. [t's 
one of those things that cannot \ 
explained without an examinatio 
and possibly could not even the 
Are the stores pore ? Or may not the 
bees have bronges in some poisonoy 
honey ?—J. E. Ponp, Jr. 


Ants in the Hives 


Query, No. 279.—Upon examining , 
colony of bees the other day, I discovers 
countless numbers of small black ants jp 
the top part of the hive. (I have tried sal 
and chalk-marks, but they do not seem t 
mind it). What is the remedy ?—W. M. B. 








Try borax. I have never fou 
that the ants did any harm, excep 
the annoyance on opening the hives. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


They are there for warmth. | tind 
it easy to dislodge them by simply 
brushing them off.—A. J. Cook. 

Give the ants no lurking plac 
Have no crack where the ants can g 
and the bees cannot follow.—W. 2. 
HUTCHINSON. 

They get there for warmth, and do 
no injury except to annoy the opera 
tor when the hives are opened. | 
know of no remedy except to be happy 
in thinking the ants are having 4 
good home.—G. M. DOOoLITTLE. 

Put green tansy in the top of the 
hive and you will not have any als 
to trouble you. They do not seem W 
disturb the bees. It is such a ulce 
place for them to hatch their eggs 
over a good, warm colony.—ll. D. 
CUTTING. 

I have seen ants around my bet 
hives, but never experienced aly 10s 
from them. A good colony wil! not 
let them enter the hive; they lodge 
in its crevices about the outside to et 
joy the heat from the bees. Trouble 
from ants is mostly imaginaly— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

I use wet salt and find it effective. 
Dry salt is of no value for this pur 
pose, and linfer that many have failed 
to derive benefit from the use of sal 
because they use it in a dry sta. 
The adult ants do not care for s#! 
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vet salt destroys the ant 
_ bat eaet. and ants will not 
oe in a place where they cannot 
rear young.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


‘et an atomizer and spray them 
feequal parts of carbolic acid and 
jjcohol. This is a certain remedy 
Bnd will do no harm if it does not 
reach the bees. In cool weather long 
sringsof stall red ants may be often 
seen entering hives, but they do little 
harm as compared with the little, flat- 
sodied black ant, which is a real pest, 
snd makes a habitation of the top 
part of the hive.—G. L. TINKER. 


if the ants actually trouble the bees 
place the legs of the hive-stands in 
ups of water, and sprinkle powdered 
borax in the tops of the hives. Find 
the ants’ nests and give them a dose 
of borax or kerosene. I have driven 
ants away by the use of borax. If 
the colonies are strong they will not 
be injured by the ants, and will a 
ably drive them out finally.—J. E, 
POND. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the Americam Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


Price of both. Club 





The American Bee Journal .......1 00 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine....... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 
and Cook’s Manual.................2 25.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1'75.. 1 60 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150 140 

Oe 8 _ 
Home Market for Honey. 





To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts. ; . ; 
hundred, 9850. Five busted oir ne cont 
postpaid for $10.003 or 1,000 for $15,00. 
anraees of 100 or more, we will print, if 

Sired, on the cover-p; . “* Presented by,” 


ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 


To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 


package of honey, wil! sell almost any quan- 
tity of it, 





= 


a Copies of the Bez JouRNAL 
pore Sent FREE upon application. Any one 
ad ing to get up aclub can have sample 
me ©s sent to the persons they desire to in- 

tview, by sending the names to this office, 


















Explanatory.—The tigures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
& north of the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Winter Depositories for Bees, 


Cc. P. HEWETT. 








I donot considera cellar under a 
dwelling a fit place for a depository 
for wintering bees. They do not get 
that quiet that they should have. 
Neither doI think that ventilation is 
as essential as other conditions and 
surroundings—such as cold, dampness 
from the cellar bottom and walls, and 
the floor is not sufficient covering to 
give them the dry temperature that 
they should have. Ventilation of the 
hives is quite important. One may 
have the best depository in the world 
and yet the bees may be destroyed by 
not giving the hives proper ventila- 
tion, Artificial heat is the worst 
thing that can be given them. A de- 
wong should be out of reach of 
rost,. and then with good ventilation, 
the temperature may be controlled 
almost to a degree. 


As for stores, I cannot see any dif- 
ference—I am using syrups in some 
of my hives. My depository is in a 
sandy knoll. I dug three feet and set 
in a regular frame and boarded it up 
tight. This frame I made five feet in 
height with a gabled-roof. I then 
covered it with straw and earth one 
foot in depth, then covered that with 
marsh grass. I put two ventilators 
4x6 inside, one at the end from the 
door and one eight feet from the door; 
this place is 8x24. I then put ina 
ventilator coming in at the bottom 
under the frame. This ventilator 
comes under the door and runs under 
the ground about sixty feet, and is 
four feet under ground, 4x6 inside. It 
continues in the shape of a drum the 
whole length of cellar, and after put- 
ting my bees in, [ cover this with 
loose boards and then cover the whole 
bottom with chaff one foot in depth, 
so what air comes through into the 
cellar comes through this chaff, 


My hives are on shelves, and are so 
constructed that air can pass clear 
around the cluster, but not through it, 
and pass out at each corner through 
the top of the hive. I use no cush- 
ions; I have no use for them. 


I venture to say that there was not 
one pint of dead bees from my 74 





or we will send them all to the agent. 





very -_ and strikes square into 
some of the hives, and one might 
easily think that there was not a liv- 
ing bee in the hives, they areso quiet, 
but upon putting the ear to the hives 
and giving them a tap with a finger 
they would respond. 
A neighbor who had a few colonies 
in with mine, went in with me on 
January 15, to see how they got along. 
The first hive he came to he said, ** L 
guess they are dead.” He put his ear 
to the hive and gave it a tap and 
found they were alive and all right. 
In order to get hibernation, all con- 
ditions must be complied with to 
bring it about. November is the 
month for bees to commence hiber- 
nating in this latitude, as much as 
June is the summer month. A word 
about pollen. If bees are put into 
winter quarters and the condition of 
the depository is such that they can- 
not hibernate (or nearly so), and they 
go on a racket all winter, I think then 
it would bea good plan to have no 

llen in the hives ; but if they are so 
andled that they hibernate, then I 
would prefer the pollen in the hives. 
There should be bees enough in the 
= apa? | so that when the ventila- 
tors are closed the temperature would 
gradually rise, or the ventilators 
would be of no use. Hibernation 
does not set in very rapidly ; some- 
times it will take weeks, with the 
best conditions, but continual treat- 
ment will bring it about. The time 
is coming when apiarists will look 
into this matter. A depository in 
which bees will not hibernate will be 
a thing of —- 

Kingston, Wis 
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“Building Worker-Comb,” etc, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








fad Mr. Mitchell (see page 410) put 
on upper stories at the tame of hiving, 
instead of waiting six or seven days, 
he would probably have arrived ata 
different conclusion. The upper 
stories should be furnished with 
combs or foundation, and a queen- 
excluding honey-board used to keep 
the queen below. The “replies to 
queries” are necessarily brief, but 
had I supposed that anybody waited 
six or seven days after hiving a swarm 
before putting on supers, I should 
have explained a little more fully. If 
Mr. M. has the Bee JourNAL for 
1884, on page 745 of that volume he 
will find the subject treated exhaust- 
ively. 

I may say this much, however, when 
honey is coming in freely, and the 
bees are compelled to build comb in 
which to store their honey (not to rear 
brood) they will build store or drone 
comb: but if they are given access to 
a super containing comb or founda- 
tion they will store their honey there, 
while inthe brood-nest they will build 
worker-comb and fill it with brood. 

Mr. Mitchell reports exactly the con- 
dition of things that I should have ex- 
pected with such management as he 





colonies. When [I open the door it is 
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Ido not belong to that class who 
cannot *‘ 5 | a few pounds of founda- 
tion,” as shall probably use 100 

ounds of it this season, but not in the 

rood-nest, as I have experimented 
until I am satisfied that I use it there 
only at a loss. 


I have hived between 40 and 50 
swarms this season in the new Hed- 
don hive; they have all built their 
own combs in the brood-chamber, and 
I do not think there has enough drone- 
comb been built to fill one hive; while 
the combs are as straight and true as 
one could wish. 

Rogersville, é Mich. 
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Read at the Cynthiana, Ky., Convention. 


How to make Bee-Keeping Profitable. 


Cc. F. MUTH. 








The experience of some of the past 
years has been hard on bee-keepers, 
as well as on farmers, manufacturers, 
and every other branch of business. 
There is, apparently, an over-produc- 
tion, or there is no demand, and many 
times sales could not be made unless 
at low figures. Business was unprofit- 
able to manufacturers and merchants. 
Again, the misfortune of the farmer, 
i.e., cheapness of produce, was the 
good fortune of themasses. Theever 
restless change of time does not allow 
us to despair; for, sooner or later, 
matters will turn again in our favor, 
and only the week-kneed will fail. 
The low prices of corn, hogs, etc., be- 
ing at times in many localities, below 
the cost of production, should as soon 
induce farmers to quit, as the low 
prices of honey should weaken the in- 
terest of the bee-keeper. We must 
o- and stimulate consumption. 

o find a market is, although second- 
ary, of as great importance as produc- 
tion, and every individual interested 
should do his share in this respect. 
Justas the fruit-farmer or gardener 
supplies his neighbors,'so should the 
bee-keeper. He can realize better 
prices when retailing, and, if his crop 
is larger than his retail trade requires, 
let him sell the balance to a dealer. 


The ideaadvanced by some, to avoid 
all middlemen, is absurd. A fair 
dealer, although he cannot do without 
a profit, takes upon himself a larger 
amount of work, and is under a 
heavier expense than most producers 
imagine; and he finds a market for 
more surplus honey than a thousand 
or more producers could do. It is to 
the dealer’s advantage to obtain good 
prices, and this re-acts on the pro- 
ducer, who shares in the profit, Let 
us, however, expose all adulterations, 
that our honey may bave a respectable 
name. Some enormous adulterations, 
which are very profitable to the opera- 
tors, are practiced in this country; 
these increase the so-called stock on 
the market many times, fill the con- 
sumer with distrust, and create a dull 
market. Every vocation has its draw- 
backs and unpleasantness, and bee- 
keeping cannot be expected to be an 
exception to this rule. It has proven 
detrimental to many to confine them- 








selves to bee-keeping alone. The 
same has been the case with other 
specialties; and in order to avoid such 
disappointments, we should not ‘* haz- 
zard our fortune on one number.” 


Honey has made good headway in 
proving a table necessity, and is be- 
coming a competitor with cane-sugar 
for manufacturing purposes. To pro- 
duce a full crop should be our object. 
The best manner in which to accom- 
plish this is the aim of this article. 


Asanumber of different bee-keep- 
ers, with more or less knowledge of 
the business, are to be reached, and, 
in order to save repetition, allow me, 
here, to reproduce an article written 
by me, some time ago, for the Com- 
mercial Review, which, although in- 
tended for the beginner, rather than 
for the experienced bee-keeper, may 
make the modus operandi of honey- 
production more comprehensible to 
many : 


‘* BEE-KEEPERS OF THE PRESENT 
AND PAST.” 


When, twenty-five years ago, the 
bees would swarm it would create an 
excitement and a sort of feast in the 
farmer’s family. Old and young 
would ring bells, drum on tin pans, 
and make as much noise as possible to 
cause the swarm to settle. When this 
was accomplished, pater familias 
would put on his bee-jacket, gauze- 
wire face in front, tie up his sleeves 
and trousers, puton a pair of mittens, 
and carefully approach the swarm. A 
white cloth was spread under the 
limb or bush on which the swarm had 
clustered, and a good stroke landed 
the swarm in the box beneath, which 
was then placed on the cloth and left 
there until dark, when a new place 
was assigned it. The job was consid- 
ered ‘a good one, if the “‘ king” had 
been secured. ‘ 


The farmer next proceeded to take 
the honey. All the combs the old 
colony had builtin the upper part of 
the hive were cutout, placed in crocks 
or buckets, and taken to market; or 
they were broken, the a honey 
pressed through a cloth and preserved 
for future use. This honey was taken 
from the hive at a time when the re- 
maining bee8S could least spare it; as 
all the old bees, which are the sole 
honey-gatherers, had left with the 
swarm, leaving behind them only 
young bees, which, for the first eight 
or ten days, are nurses and comb- 
builders and do not leave their hives 
until after that time. Consequently 
they would starve to death with flow- 
ers around them ever so full of nectar, 
if, unfortunately, not enough honey 
was left in their brood-chamber, to 
examine which the farmer of those 
days would never have thought of. 


The 7 is the only perfectly de- 
veloped female in the colony, lays all 
the eggs, and is the mother of all the 
bees. Her fertility is so great that 
she will lay 3,000 eggs per day when in 
her glory—i. e., during the time when 
the colony is prosperous and honey 
comes in freely. orker bees are im- 
perfectly developed females, and do 
all the work inside and outside of 
their hive, such as building new 








combs, preparing old ones 
ception of eggs or honey, fat? Te- 
etc. One can see plainly when the’ 
have been cleanin a The take 
care of the brood ; supply the ‘a ke 
with food, and cap'the cells oy uN® 
the eighth day after the eggs are lai) 
when the larve have turned inte 
nymphs—have taken the shape oj 
bees. On the twenty-first day the 
young bees emerge from the  c¢ijs 
Of this, also, our good friend knew 
nothing. But, a swarm had left Was 
hived, and the first honey crop haj 
been secured from the old colony 
When a swarm issues, the colony has 
generally made for several days pre. 
vious, preparations for queen-cells 
i. €., they selected a number of cells 
containing worker eggs, which woul 
ordinarily produce their like: they 
build these cells longer and large; 
and supply the growing larve with 
the necessary food, when, in 16 quays 
after the egg is laid, a perfect female. 
or queen gnaws through the capping. 
After she has fairly stretched herself 
and feels comfortable, one can see her 
running busily over the combs, and 
wherever she finds a sister’s cel] she 
bites it open, and, introducing her 
stinger, kills the young queen inside, 
No rival queens are tolerated ina 
colony. On her fourth, fifth, or sixth 
day, according to the weather and her 
own maturity, she takes her bridal 
flight, and if successful will lay eggs 
on the second or third day thereafter, 
Of all this the bee-keeper of old 
knew nothing; and, if the queen’ 
bridal trip had been unsuccessful, 
which is of daily occurrence, he would 
say the coming fall, that he had had 
bad luck with his bees, and that the 
bee-moth got among them. In the 
fall he had another crop. Every hive 
would be lifted, one after another, 
and, while the heavy ones were con- 
sidered safe for wintering, the light 
colonies were doomed to the bria- 
stone pit. His honey would be pressed 
through a cloth, together with pollen, 
larvee, and other animal matter, and 
the combs rendered into wax. At 
average yield of 15 — per colony 
would be considered a good harvest. 
Since the introduction of movalle- 
comb hives, honey-extractors, and 
comb foundation, a system has been 
attained in bee-keeping. The bee 
keeper of the present controls every 
part of the hiveor colony. Heknows 
that a swarm is at the expense of lis 
honey crop, prevents all such desires 
of the bees, and make his swarlls 
just about the time harvest Is ovel. 
He does not believe that natural 
swarms are the best, because he cal 
give his swarms made by division all 
the young bees yon need, as well as 
all the honey, eet en, combs and 4 
healthy queen. Young bees are the 
nurses and comb-builders. Without 
them no colony can_ prosper. and it s 
herein that a good many err. bees 
over 10 days old are foragers, and de- 
test housework so much that they ab- 
solutely refuse to accept a new queel 
when their own is lost, and their a 
tempts to rear a new one have failed, 
and their nurse-bees have become 
foragers in the meantime. They \“e 


workers) make, however, a desperate 
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ome? : 

efort at selt Pree y tae the queen 
abundance of eggs, i q a 

oes in her own regular manner, de- 

siting an egg in @ mip but as many 
* jo or more eggsin acell, irregularly 
‘is rsed over the combs. a eggs 
being unfertilized produce drones only. 
The only way to save one of these 
colonies is to give ita few combs of 
hatching brood and adhering young 
pees from another hive, when pares d 
will readily accept a queen or hate 
out a queen-cell given them. 

It is not generally known that bees 
attain an age of only six or eight 
weeks in the summer. They wear 
themselves out with hard work. 
Their wings become ragged, when 
they fall an easy prey to birds, drop 
into the water, or perish in some man- 
ner. Thousands of young bees hatch- 
ing daily more than make up for the 
joss. It is essential to know another 
item. Bees swarm when they are 
crowded. It is the queen which, by 
her restless roving over the combs, 
creates the swarming fever, when by 
a bountiful flow of honey her brood- 
nest becomes crowded, and she can 
find no room for depositing her eggs. 
In such cases she is one of the first to 
leave the hive, followed by the old 
bees, and the young able to fly. If, 
however, the workers become crowded 
for want of room to deposit honey, 
and this is generally the case, they 
start the commotion, a swarm issues, 
and the queen is one of the last to 
leave the hive. 

In a well arranged apiary of the 

resent day the combs are all mova- 
bie and fastened or built in frames, so 
that each one may be examined and 
re-arranged at the pleasure of the bee- 
keeper. The most popular hive, and 
perhaps the most practical one, is the 
‘ Langstroth,” because of its shallow 
combs and simple arrangements. It 
being the nature of the bees to store 
above their brood, there is the brood- 
chamber below, and the honey-cham- 
ber in the upper story of the hive. 
Ten frames of comb compose the 
brood-chamber, affording a surface of 
over 1,300 square inches, with a hatch- 
ing capacity for over 60,000 young bees. 
Che upper story, or honey-chamber, 
may be arranged for comb or extract- 
ed honey, to suit the fancy of the bee- 
keeper, but it should never be put on 
until all ten frames in the lower story 
are filled with brood, and honey is 
coming in. Whenever this precau- 
Hon is observed, swarms will be the 
exception and not the rule, because 
plenty of young bees are emerging 
and the queen is kept busy refilling 
with eggs, their vacated cells. 

Combs are built only during a flow 
of honey. When flowers cease to 
yield, all progress in comb-building 
stops. Combs are wax which is manu- 
factured by the bees. They consume 
large quantities of honey when small 
scales of wax sweat out between the 
segments of their bodies; the bees 
take these from one another and form 
them into combs, clustering about the 
Spot, and creating thereby the neces- 
Sary heat for moulding their wax. 


Close observation has shown that 


hive with comb, or manufacture four 

unds of wax. It is here where the 
nvention of comb foundation does 
wonders in the eyes of the uninitiated. 
Comb foundation is sheets of bees- 
wax with the impression of cells made 
on each side with even greater regu- 
larity than if they were made by the 
bees. A brim of wax is left around 
each cell for the bees to finish it with. 
The bees make use of these improve- 
ments very readily and waste no time 
or honey with comb-building when 
= with foundation. After the 
cells are filled with honey they are 
emptied of their contents by the cen- 
trifugal honey-extractor, and given 
back to the bees to be refilled. This 
process is repeated as long as the sea- 
son lasts, and the same combs can be 
used year after year. The result isan 
average crop per colony of 100 to 200 
— s of honey in a good season. 

ee-keeping has now become an avo- 
cation, and honey production has be- 
come a profitable business. I am 
acquainted with bee-keepers whose 
productis from 25,000 to 50,000 pounds 
of honey annually. 





Bee-keeping is divided into two 
branches, viz: queen-rearing, and 
honey production. The former re- 
quires close observation, strict integ- 
rity of the operator, and a thorough 
knowledge of the nature of the bee. 
Only a person with a strong inclina- 
tion in that direction should follow 
exclusively that particular branch of 
the business. 


HONEY PRODUCTION 


is generally the aim of all bee-keep- 
ers as the most remunerative part of 
the business,and should, therefore, 
be also understood. Itisa fact that 
while bees are kept by many there are 
but few good bee-keepers, and while 
honey can+be produced by almost 
everybody in a good season, there are 
but few bee-keepers who can give a 
large average result per colony, or 
navigate their bees safely through a 
bad season or a severe winter. 


The production of extracted honey 
pays best generally because it requires 
the least labor and expense. By good 
care the same honey-com)ls can be 
used year after year, and nothing is 
necessary but a good honey-extractor, 
a vessel or vessels for evaporation, 
and good barrels. Extracted honey 
will remain unchanged for any length 
of time if kept in a dry place, and 
there is almost no risk in transit when 
shipped ; besides, more than double 
the quantity can be produced of ex- 
tracted than of comb honey, even if 
sections are filled with foundation. 


If comb honey is our object, we 
have to use sections, fasten starters 
under the top-bars, watch the progress 
of comb-building, and straighten up 
whenever we find an inclination of 
the comb to one side or other of the 
section. Dark combs are unsalable; 
consequently only white comb honey 
should be produced. After all the 
combs are nicely capped, they have to 
be graded according to quality, and 





ees must consume about one hundred 
pounds of honey in order to fill their 


offered for sale in neat shipping-cases, 
which should have glass sides, and 


hold no more than 20 to 25 pounds net. 
While one-pound sections are perhaps 
the most salable style for comb honey, 
two-pound sections are the next most 
desirable size. There is more or less 
loss connected by breakage with al- 
most every shipment of comb honey, 
and if not sold during the same sea- 
son the quality is apt to be damaged 
by the wax moth, or soiled by flies, 
dust, etc. - However, the production 
of comb honey should go hand in 
hand, as experience will soon tell of 
which to produce the most. 


Populous colonies in early spring are 
our ** stand-bys” in the honey season, 
and to prepare for them we must com- 
mence in the fall. When bees are pre- 
pared for winter, every one of their 
combs should be 4% or % fullof honey, 
with the lightest combs toward the 
sides of the hive. I prefer for the 
middle, two combs with their upper 
halves well filled. It is immaterial if 
part of the honey is uncapped, and 
immaterial if our bees have access to 
cider mills. The principal factor in 
safe wintering is pa ot honey 
within easy reach of the cluster, and 
a dry, healthy air in the hives. This 
can be accomplished in several differ- 
ent ways. My own way during late 
years has been to cover the brood- 
chamber with the 3 (so-called) ** third 
covers,”’ with which most bee-keepers 
are acquainted. The boards have 
mmneail shrunk somewhat, while the 
battons have not, which will leave a 
crevice between them of about 1-16 
inch, when all bee glue is scraped off 
in the latter part of fall. These crevi- 
ces will permit the exhalation of the 
colony to pass off, while a straw mat 
or its equivalent placed on top of the 
boards will prevent draft, cause a 
gradual renewal of the air, and retain 
the necessary heat. If the covers are 
tight an inch hole should be bored in 
one or two of them. A winter pas- 
sage should be cut through the center 
of every comb, which is perhaps 
easiest done by running the blade of 
a pocket-knife through and turning 
it. The full width of the hive-en- 
trance is to be left open. A small 
colony can be wintered in this manner 
with almost the same safety as a large 
one, provided we give them, between 
two division-boards, as many combs 
only as they can cover, and fill the 
spaces between the division-boards 
and the sides of the hive with soft hay 
or its equivalent. If combs of honey 
were placed on the outside of division- 
boards, instead of hay, with blocks in 
front, they would become mouldy and 
affect the colony, while without the 
blocks the abode would be too cold in 
a severe winter. The second-story is 
placed over the brood-chamber, and 
roof on top as usual. 

Bees prepared in the above manner 
will winter every time; and when 
opened on a nice day in March you 
will find their combs entirely free 
from mould,and brood-rearing hardly 
commenced, unless there has been 
very warm weather. Now move the 
heayiest combs nearest the cluster, 
put a division-board on each side, and 
contract the entrance. Division- 








boards used in spring should not 
touch the bottom by about three- 
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eighths of an inch, that bees may go 
around and help themselves to honey 

laced on the other side. Bees can 
better control the temperature of their 
hive when in close quarters, and noth- 
ing is a better stimulant for brood- 
rearing than division-boards properly 
used. I put division-boards in and 
entrance-blocks on at a time when, in 
my estimation, cold weather is over. 
It is generally best that bees be kept 
from rearing brood too early, for alate 
frost may compel them to contract 
their cluster and thus expose their 
brood to being chilled, which sets 
them back, sometimes, for a whole 
season. <A colony should have be- 
tween the division-boards no more 
combs than the bees can well cover. 
When breeding poe on lively they 
should be looked after every 10 or 12 
days, and anew comb inserted if the 
additional number of young bees 
hatched justifies it. Some experience 
is necessary to do this properly, and I 
should advise beginners to be rather 
too slow than too fast, as a great deal 
of mischief is done by a premature 
spreading of brood. All spreading is 
an evil unless the bees can cover their 
brood well during a cold night. 


In a country like ours where white 
clover is the only source, we should 
prevent all early swarming; but in 
due time equalize our colonies. As 
some colonies will always be found 
stronger than others, combs with 
hatching brood and adhering bees 
from strong colonies should be ex- 
changed for empty combs of weak 
colonies ; but this should not be done 
until our spring colonies are very 
strong, almost ready for swarming. 


As our honey harvest begins at the 
latter part of May, or beginning of 
June, all the colonies shoud be ready 
for the emergency by that time, and 
every one of the combs in the brood- 
chambers should be filled with brood 
before the honey-chamber or second- 
story is put on. Some little items 
should here be mentioned which may 
be unknownto many. Inno case will 
tees from ahive with a virgin queen 
be accepted by a colony which has a 
laying queen. The last one of the 
former will be killed before the fight 
ends. Nor should a comb with adher- 
ing beesfroma strong colony be added 
to a colony having a virgin queen, for 
she is sure to be killed. One had best 
wait until the young queen is laying, 
when combs may be added with im- 
punity. The only precaution to ob- 
serve is that the queen be not on that 
side of the comb against which the 
new comb is placed, as a too sudden 
contact with the new bees might en- 
danger her life. Do not let combs 
mostly filled with honey remain in the 
brood-chambers during the honey sea- 
* son, but exchange them for empty 

combs and place them where the little 
brood they contain does the most good. 
A large brood-chamber is synonymous 
with a large number of workers, with- 
out which no large crop of honey is 
possible; while from a small brood- 
chamber we realize a large number of 
swarms and a smaller crop of honey. 
The combs of the brood-chamber 
should, therefore, not be crowded 
with honey. When there is honey in 


the blossoms there is nothing more in- 
ducive to coax bees into the second 
story than to have the brood-frames 
full of brood. Many people have no 


swarming. 


In ten frames of the brood-cham- 
ber there is a hatching capacity for 
about 60,000 young bees. Between 2,- 
000 and 4,000 young bees are hatching 


being busy refilling with eggs the va- 
cant cells, never causes the rman’ 
impulse ; nor do the bees, provide 
there are enough empty cells for them 
to store honey in. 


A friend stood by on June 27, 1885, 
when I was overhauling a strong 
colony of bees, which had the upper 
story full of honey and which would 
have swarmed the same day if the 
weather had been favorable. I broke 
out five queen-cells, two of which con- 
tained mature young queens which I 
at once introduced to newly made 
colonies. The queen having an aged 
appearance, was left in the hive, 
though it was full of brood and an ap- 
parently mature queen-cell; ten 
empty combs were placed in the sec- 
ond story. My friend thought that I 
had a chance for a swarm in a day or 
two; I replied that such was possible, 
but that 1t was more likely that the 
young queen would hatch and lay eggs 
at the same time with her mother un- 
til the latter should disappear. Three 
days afterwards the young queen was 
quietly crawling about the combs 
without any signsof a swarm. Honey 
comes in lively from a large patch of 
wild mustard and linden trees about a 
mile off, while white clover is an en- 
tire failure. 


To keep the brood-chamber full of 
brood, and the honey-combs above it 
emptied promptly when filled, or ex- 
changed for empty ones when they be- 
came heavy, is the best means I know 
of to prevent swarming and to realize 
a full crop of honey. 


When comb honey is the object. the 
same precautions have to be observed 
in regard to the brood-chamber ; every 
comb must be fullof brood. Sections 
may be filled with thin-bottomed 
foundation to within a ¥ of an inch 
above the bottom. Full sections 
should be removed as they are finish- 
ed,and replaced by new ones duly 
primed ; or when a set of sections are 
almost finished, they should be raised 
and a new set placed under them, For 
one-pound sections [ prefer a section- 
box, covering the whole brood-cham- 
ber. For two-pound sections, being 
larger, I prefer a section-box in three 
separate parts, or three section-boxes 
covering the whole brood-chamber. 
Bees, needing a certain amount of 
heat for comb-building, etc., form 
themselves into clusters for this pur- 
pose, and thrive best the less empty 
space is given them inside of their 
hives. It is therefore best to put on 
only one section-box at a time and to 
add another when the previous one is 
nearly filled, and so on; section-boxes 
almost filled should be raised and new 
ones placed underneath, when no in- 








terruption of comb-building or stor- 
ing honey will be apparent. 





idea what a tendency it has to prevent 


daily during the season, and the queen | 


ee, 
EXTRACTING FROM BROOD-Coyps 


Itis the greatest folly to 
honey from combs containing in 
A close examination will show every 
time that even brood in capped celjs jg 
injured. If you are ever so carefy) 
you will find larve floating on top of 
the honey ; and while a mere disioc. 
tion in the cells may not kill the lary» 
it cannot be beneficial. and we often 
find them removed by the bees on the 
following day. The larger the nu. 
ber of our working bees during the 
honey season, the larger our }y 
pry Z it pays, therefore, to take 
of the brood before and during the 
honey season. The honey being ge. 
cured we can afford to let the broog 
hatch before the comb is extracted, | 
have seen good bee-keepers—so-calleq 
—extract every comb of the brood. 
chamber even for an inch or two of 
honey stored under the top boxes: 
and I know of one case where ay 
apiary of some 70 colonies was almost 
ruined by such foolish proceedings, 
A rainy spell of two weeks set in just 
after extracting was Over, when most 
of his colonies were starved out, and 
those remaining were minus al! up- 
capped brood. After every extract- 
ing there should be enough honey left 
in the hive to prepare for a rainy or 
cold spell. I admit that feeding is 
necessary in some cases, but I con- 
sider those who do the most feeding 
none of our best bee-keepers. What 
benefit does any one derive by report- 
ing 100 pounds of honey or more per 
colony when he is obliged to feed 40 or 
50 pounds of sugar to run his bees 
through the winter and up to the time 
honey is coming in the following 
spring ? I do not want to feed when- 
ever it can be avoided, because my 
time is worth something and sugar 
costs money. ButI always tuke care 
to have a number of full combs on 
hand to supply a needy colony. 

We know that by their natural in- 
stinct bees store honey above their 
brood most readily. As profit or the 
production of honey 1s our object, we 
use shallow brood-frames, frames just 
deep enough to warrant a safe winter- 
ing, i.e., Langstroth frames. We 
have the honey-chamber commence 
just where the brood-chamber ends. 
Allowing under the top box of the 
brood-frames about an inch for honey, 
we have ina two-story frame-hive 4 
breeding capacity for about 60,W0 
bees, which is synonymous with at 
least that number of a worker force, 
consequently, a large crop of honey, 
and not many swarms, but large 
swarms if any. Towards the close ol 
the honey season the extent of the 
brood diminishes and honey takes Its 
place, growing gradually but steadily 
in extent. The combs next to the 
sides of the hives become filled first, 
as brood hatches the cells are being 
filled with honey, and bees and queel 
concentrate towards the center of the 
brood-chamber, where, at the 4)- 
proach of winter, we find the emptiest 
combs and the last brood of the sea- 
son. Such will be the state of affairs 
if extracting has not been too close 
and the season has been an average 
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» confine the colony to the brood- 
ober, and no feeding will be nec- 
essary. If, however, the extracting 
has been done too. close, during the 
honey season, even if our fall yield is 
not below an average one, the bees 
will generally be una le to find the 
necessary supply for winter. When 
everything is In Our favor, precautions 
are unnecessary, as & matter of course, 
but to provide against reverses, shows 
the standard of the bee-keeper. 


A number of bee-keepers argue in 
favor of eight-frame hives, and even 
smaller ones, cleimaing that they get 
more honey above elg t, seven, Six, Or 
even five frames. They are correct to 
acertain extent. The queen occupies 
every cell in the brood: chamber and 
keeps doing so until the season is past, 
and every drop of vm ! coming in 
can only be stored in the honey-cham- 
ber. Tbe queen having a certain 
number of eggs to lay, is unrestrained 
at first and keeps the brood-chamber 
filled with eggs up to the last. No 
gradual decrease in breeding takes 
place, and when winter approaches 
the combs of those colonies are empty, 
and the bees would die of starvation 
if not supplied with their winter 
stores. This takes away our profit 
unless our time is worth nothing, an 
sugar considerably below its present 
market value. 


Another fact needs mentioning in 
connection with wintering: It has 
been repeated ever and over again 
that one or another wintering his bees 
successfully for years, while he lost 
all he had another season, wintering 
them in the same cellar and having 
prepared them in the same manner. 
Others again, wintered their bees suc- 
cessfully in double-walled or in chaff 
hives, while all they had were lost 
another winter. As stated above, 
successful wintering can be accom- 
plished in a number of different ways. 
[have tested the matter to my satis- 
faction, that, in our climate, it re- 
eee neither cellar, nor chaff hive. 

‘ith plenty of food within easy reach 
of their cluster, and a dry air in their 
hives, bees can withstand a greater 
amount of cold than most of us im- 
agine. My bees have been in well- 
made chaff hives, in double-walled, 
and in single-walled hives for at least 
20 years, and in no spring have I been 
able to say that they wintered better 
in the one kind of hive than the other ; 
but lam positive in stating that my 
strongest colonies in spring were 
never is chaff hives. Single-walled 
hives are handiest for many reasons, 


For the American Bve Journal 


Some Troubled Bee-Lore 


Cc. W, DAYTON, (116). 


As Mr. Barber predicted, ~ ag A bee- 
keepers are “ holding up their hands 
in horror ” at wintering s in a tem- 
rature of 60° to 90°; and Mr. Bar- 
er brands them ‘“‘unmanly and un- 
just’ in doing so. I winter my bees 
so that I can watch the motions of 
the bees, and the degree of hiberna- 
tion. Usually the bees appear entire- 
ly motionless, and continue so for 
months atatime. In a few instances 
the temperature was raised to 62° or 
65°, and the bees remained as motion- 
less as before; but there was an in- 
crease of the roaring. At other times 
a slight raise in the temperature from 
45° set every cluster in the cellar in 
motion. 
What puzzles me the most is, how 
Mr. Barber can maintain a tempera- 
ture of even 60° for one-fourth of the 
time. After trying frost-proof cellars 
that were as air-tight as stone and 
mortar could make them, and filled 
with almost a colony of bees to the 
cubic foot, I find them unable to 
maintain a temperature as high as 50°. 
I have kept thermometers standing in 
the clusters of colonies nearly all win- 
ter, and it varied, when the bees 
quiesced, never above 72°, and some- 
times below 60°. As the temperature 
of the earth at cellar-depth is about 
45°, and as cold is much the stronger 
element, it is plain thata temperature 
maintained by a bees would 
not be very high; even if the cellar 
was one solid cluster of bees it might 
fall below 65». 
Other tests were made with ther- 
mometers where the temperature 
ranged from 75° to 87°, but the bees 
were in an unsettled condition, and 
bees cannot pass the winter in a state 
of activity. I believe that Mr. Bar- 
ber only claims that the temperature 
was 60° when the colonies were put 
in, and 90° when they were put out, 
with no record of temperature be- 
tween times; until of late, since he 
practices wintering in a temperature 
of 45° to 50». 
On page 293, Mr. W. F. Clarke 
states what was said at the Detroit 
convention, and amplifies with what 
appears to me some pretty well de- 
formed ideas. Note the following: 
Mr. Hall’s honey crop averaged 2 
pounds of comb honey per colony ; 
and Mr. Clarke thinks that Mr. Hal 
can go to other localities and do 











and have proved tome the most de- 

sirable of any, although during the 

winters the mercury has for weeks 

ranged in the twenties below zero. 
Cincinnati, 9O, 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JouRNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


‘equally as well. On May 20 Mr. Hall’s 
| colonies averaged about 6or7 combs 
| of brood, and the honey-yield ends 


hives by May 20 this year. Now a 
query is this : Does Mr. Hall have his 
hives overflowing with bees, and yet 
not containing but 6 or 7 combs of 
brood? I think not. From this it 
may be seen that our stock of bees on 
May 20 is equal to Mr. Hall’s, and his 
good management or excellent loca- 
tion for honey is the secret of his suc- 
cess. Mr. Clarke attributes the suc- 
— to wintering ina high tempera- 
ure. 

In my experience it would be im- 
possible to store enough bees in a 
cellar to maintain a temperature of 
60° if they were at all quiescent; and 
if they do not need to quiesce, then 
the hibernation theory goes immedi- 
ately down. Not long agoa bee-keep- 
er told me that it would be an easy 
matter to maintain that temperature 
in his cellar, as potatoes had sprouted 
and grown. He had not tested witha 
thermometer. Now I find that where 
potatoes are kept in asteady tempera- 
ture of 50° they will not grow; but 
they may be kept in a temperature of 
40°, and taken into a high tempera- 
ture for 48 hours, they may be re- 
turned to the low temperature and 
they will immediately sprout and 
grow. 

From an experience in building up 
a large number of colonies in the 
spring, it bas become my belief that 
the strength of a colony cannot be 
reasonably increased in a temperature 
no higher than 60°, as the labor in car- 
ing for brood wears out bees as fast as 
new ones can be reared. Even with 
strong colonies it is hard to make 
much progress before the arrival of 
May and June weather, or atime when 
one bee is enabled to care for several 
cells of brood. 

Reports that colonies reared brood 
and came out more populous in the 
spring than they were in the fall, in 
my opinion, is ‘ four-thirds ” mistake; 
and placing the colony in the cellar on 
a cold day with a contracted cluster, 
and pucins it out on a warm day 
would make such a mistake possible. 
Experience has taught many, also, 
that the amount of trood a colony has 
when it is taken from the cellar, is a 
very incorrect measure of the career 
of the colony in the future length of 
time which may not,exceed 60 days. 

Bradford, ¢ lowa. 


—_—_- 








* Don*t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out, One subscriber says : “ It is not 


j convenient for me to send the money now 


to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 





‘about July 20. On page 212 of the 
| BEE JOURNAL for 1883 Mr. Fayette 
| Lee says that he wants 9 combs of 
/brood in every hive by May 25, and 
the manner in which itis said con- 
veys the idea that he is able to get 
them. Mr. Lee’s honey yield ends 
‘about July 25, and his average is less 
than 100 pounds per colony o extract- 
‘ed honey. I have always failed to get 





| more than 74¢ combs of brood in every 
| hive by May 25, but there was an aver- 
lage of 6 or7 combs of brood in my 


stop any papers until requested to do 80. 
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The Convention History of A merica 
land the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 





$e 


Our Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
will be sent to any one degring to get acopy. 
Send name and address, plainly written, on 
a Postal Card for it. 
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| One came out, but I_ put it back, and 


| cut out all queen-cells but one for the 
1886. Time and place of Meeting. colony . 
July 16.~Masghal Go. 8 Masshaihews. lope. ican 
-W.s ers, Sec., srand, lowa. . 
we Honey-Dew.—J. J. Waller, Pleas- 
Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. . 
Mark Thomson, Sec.,Canton,O. | ure Ridge Park,4 Ky., writes as fol- 


Sept. 4.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. yw 4 23.4886: 
Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. lows on June ‘ i 


Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. I herewith enclose a few leaves 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. | from a grove of black walnut, which 

Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. | ZrOWS On My place, and ask that you 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 1ave them examined and report the 

Oct. 19, 20.—Lllinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Llls. result through the AMERICAN BEE 
f . = - Pen re am a JOURNAL. These leaves, as well as 
ec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Y psilanti, ich. all in the ove, ave t eir upper 
peaitec cae: romana covered with a sweet substance 

sa In order to have this table complete, Secre- | very much like dew in appearance. 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of | [Jhon the under side there are a great 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. many very small, pale-green insects. 
= = = | I do not find any on the upper part of 


Local Convention Directory. 














the leaf. I examined a hickory tree 
| which is so situated that a part of the 
| leaves are under or near the walnuts, 
and the rest some distance off. Those 
‘near the walnuts are covered with 
| this sweet, while those ata distance 
: ~>>=>= |have none. I believe this sweet is 

' _ | produced by the insect, but there is 

Bees Destroying Queen-Cells.—G. | one difficulty in the way, and that is, 
H. M., Burr Oak, 9 Mich.,on June 25, | that in order to reach all parts of the 
1886, writes : | trees the substance must be ejected 
. nae | with considerable force, and I cannot 
Ihad a colony that I divided on | see why the under side of the leaf 
June 4, and it did very well until it| would not contain it as well as the 
swarmed, when it had 7 queen-cells;| upper. I have 64 colonies of bees, and 
as fast as these hatched, the bees de-| they are very busy gathering in this 


stroyed them. I made an examina-|* honey-dew.” It has been about 


tion to see if they had a queen, but} three days since it first made its 
found none. I then went to a hive| appearance. Some ten years ago, 
that had cast a swarm and cut out 4/ about this time of the year, and dur- 
ueen-cells and put them in the| jing weather very much like the pres- 
ormer hive, but they were destroyed. | ent, this same kind of thing appeared 
I made anotber examination, but! on the leaves of this grove, and the 
found no queen. What shall I do) bees gathered itin great abundance, 
with them ? but it was so dark and disagreeable 
[You do not say which part of the in taste that it was almost useless. 


se Pe a i Perhaps I may report further when I 
divided colony it was that swarmed. | 566 the outcome of this, tome, strange 
You say, ‘‘as fastas the cells hatched, | and unnatural affair. 


the bees destroyed them.” Do you| 
mean the cells, or the queens? You 









[The insects are aphides, too crush- 
: Phos: eeu ed to be identified. They are proba- 
““made an examination ;” did you | ply Aphis punctatilla. They work on 
look for queen or eggs? You say you|the under side of leaves, and, as in 
introduced more cells, and they were | 4)) such cases, the nectar falls upon 
destroyed. Was there not a virgin | the upper surface of the under-hang- 
queen in the hive at the time ? Look | ing foliage. As suggested by Mr. W.., 
for eggs and brood, and if you find | they often eject the nectar with some 
none, put in a frame of eggs and lconsiderable foree. The plant-lice 
larve,and 3 days after introduce a | were never more common and widely 


fertile queen or a queen-cell.—J AMEs | distributed than this season. I pre- 
HEDDUN.] 


| sume the dry season is very favorable 


P |to this growth and development. 
Bees Working Well Abe Hoke, | Usually this nectar does no harm to 
U — City,+o Ind., on June 28, 1886, | trees . last year seemed an exception 
says: _in the case of blackberry plant-lice in 
Bees have worked well and gathered | Northern Michigan.—A. J. Cook.] 
lots of honey when the weather was 
warm enough. I have one colony on | 
scales, and on Saturday, June 26,it; Report from Mississippi.—L. J. 
= 7 pounds in weight. OnSun-| de Sobotker, Riverton,so Miss., on 
ay, June 27, it was cold all the fore- | J 26. 1886. writes : 
noon ; the afternoon was warmer, but |? “U© <2) 4999) Wil wes 
the colony lost 144 pounds in weight.| We have had some very changeable 
There is an abundance of bloom, and | weather, being warm, sultry, chilly 
if the weather should get warm soon | and rainy for the last ten days. There 
we will have gon good crop of | has been a check upon the supply of 
honey. So farI have had only seven | nectar, and the bees have been very 
prime swarms, and no after-swarms.! much inclined to robbing. I have 














been extracting right alo 
the last week in May and ‘the fist ,. 
June, but I had to do so with the 
hive-entrances reduced to a one-inch 
assage, and heavy smoking in Open- 
ing the hives. The bees cluster out 
heavily around the hives, and it ig 
with some difficulty after a day or two 
that they go to work again. The hives 
are well ventilated. In bloom we 
have — of alders and white clover 
yet, some bell-flower-shaped vines jy 
the woods, and plenty of very small 
shrubs with yellow bloom, somethins 
like the asters, but the bees bring only 
pollen from these. There is plenty 
of honey in the hives, but I have heen 
sick for two weeks, and had no hel) 
in extracting. I have now 100 good 
colonies, 16 nuclei, and 26 colonies jy 
box-hives. 





Questions.—H. Weidman, Riverside. 
© N.J., writes thus on June 24, 199. 


I would respectfully submit the 
following questions to be answered iy 
the BEE JOURNAL: 1. Will the size 
and shape of the brood-frames have 
any bearing on the future successful 
wintering of our bees? 2. It being 
well known that bees in building com) 
always build the straight rows of cells 
horizontally, and the foundation being 
made the same way, would it not be 
an advantage to have the rows of cells 
run vertically instead of horizontally 
in the foundation ? Would this pre- 
vent the bees from slanting the cells 
along the top-bar of the frames? 
Would it make the comb stronger or 
weaker? Would it retard the work 
of the bees any, or not. in drawing 
out the foundation? Would it be 
possible to make bees build comb in 
this way without the use of foun- 
dation ? 


[1. After experimenting and obser- 
ving for 18 years, I am confident that 
if the depth of brood-frames has 
aught to do with successful wintering 
of bees, its influence is so slight that 


| it is utterly obscured by other and far 


more potentinfluences. I prefer long 
frames to short ones, whatever their 
depth may be, because I believe that 
fewer and longer ranges of com) give 
the cluster better access to their 
stores during long cold spells in wi- 
ter. This, however,is by no means 
a vital factor, and I advise construct- 
ing hives for the convenience of the 
apiarist. 

2. I have used considerable of the 
Dadant comb foundation, made with 
cells in rows vertically, in which po 
sition many claim the foundation 1s 
less liable to stretch and sag. I have 
never noticed any difference in the 
despatch or excellence of comb-build- 
ing and combs. Bees always row 
the cells horizontally, if not guided, 
but I think they gain nothing by fol- 
lowing that instinct. I have noticed 
no difference in the slant of the cells, 
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though I have not observed that point 
carefully. Ido not think it possible 
to induce the bees to build cells in 
vertical rows without the use of cells 
of full length.—J AMES HEDDON.] 





Bees Bringing in Basswood Honey. 
_Joshua Bull, Seymour, oWis., on 
July 8, 1886, writes : 


My bees have done fairly well thus 
far. When white clover should have 
been at its best, it was so hot and dry 
that it could not yield much nectar ; 
then came a rainy week, and by the 
time the weather got settled again, 
the best of the bloom was gone. 
think the bees are bringing in bass- 
wood honey to-day, and the prospects 
are good for an excellent harvest, if 
the weather should continue favora- 
ble for the ingathering thereof, We 
have had some extremely hot weather ; 
on the 6th inst. the mercury was up 
to 98° in the coolest shade that could 
be found. The heat was very oppres- 
sive, thrifty growing plants wilted pe- 
neath the scorching rays of the stn, 
and bees spread over the outside of 
their hives. 





Prolific Bees, Lots of Honey, etc. 
—J. M. Hambaugh, Spring,+o Lls., on 
June 29, 1886, writes : 


This has been one of the most won- 
derful years in the history of the 
country, for increase of bees. Every- 
body’s bees are swarming, swarming, 
swarming, until old nail-kegs, boxes, 
ete., have been resorted to, and many 
have absconded to the woods, and the 
consequence is, the woods are full. I 
have managed to hold my own level— 
in about 125 colonies I have had 15 
swarms, and extracted nearly 3,000 
pounds of honey, and 1,500 pounds 
more waiting. Forty-nine colonies 
produced 1,065 in 6 days, and partially 
sealed the same. Cool weather has 
checked the flow at the present. 





More Misrepresentations about 
Honey.—E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas 
City,+o Mo., writes thus: 


On page 420 of the ‘‘ Home Hand- 
Book of Domestic Hygiene, by J. H. 
Kellogg, M. D., of Battle Creek, 
Mich.,” I find the following unquali- 
fied statements, under the head of 
* Adulterated and Artificial Honey :” 

“A large share of the strained 
honey in market is adulterated with 
glucose, as well as are syrups. In 
some cases so-called honey contains 
hot a particle of the genuine article, 
being simply a flavored syrup of glu- 
cose. We have examined specimens 
in which considerable quantities of 
sulphuric acid were present. * * * 
It is stated that another very ingeni- 
ous form of adulteration of honey has 
been quite extensively practiced. 
What is termed the foundation of the 
comb is made of paraffine, a wax-like 
substance made from petroleum. This 
Saves the bees much labor, as they 
have but to build up the cells on the 


still further economize their time and 
labor, they are abundantly supplied 
with glucose in solution, which they 
have but to transfer to the comb, thus 
avoiding the trouble of gathering 
sweets from distant fields. * * * 
This certainly caps the climax of 
adulterations.”’ 


Dr. Kellogg, the writer of the above, 
is also Physician-in-Chief of the Sani- 
tarium, at Battle Creek, Mich., and 
editor of their periodical, Good Health. 
The copy from which the extract is 
made. is of the 13th thousand, 1885. 
Dr. Kellogg’s publications have a 
wide-spread influence, and the fore- 
going statements, which are mislead- 
ing and practically false, are calculated 
to do great damage to the interests of 
bee-keepers—an industrious and hon- 
orable class of people. 


[As General Manager of the Nation- 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, we have sent the 
above to Mr. Kellogg, with the fol- 
lowing letter : 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ 
UnIon, CHICAGO, ILL., 


Dr. J.H. KeELLoeae: Dear Sir.—By 
the enclosed ** proof” of an article for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, you 
will see that we have a“ bone to pick”’ 
with you. You have ee repeated 
the falsehoods of Prof. Wiley, who 
has admitted that he wrote them as 
** scientific pleasantries,’’ never think- 
ing that any intelligent person would 
imagine them to be facts! ! 


Your assertion about paraffine comb 
being filled with glucose is a little im- 
— upon Prof. Wiley’s; he 

ad it made ‘‘complete comb, filled 
with glucose and oe by ma- 
chinery.”’ You assert that it is sim- 
ply comb foundation, built out by the 
ees and by them filled with glucose, 
etc. 

You should be well aware that bees 
will not take glucose when honey is to 
be obtained, and only when starving to 
death will they touch it. 


You ought to know that the comb 
foundation almost universally used by 
bee-keepers is to aid the bees by giv- 
ing them wax sheets just when need- 
ed to receive the pure honey when it 
is found in the flowers, or else to aid 
the queen to keep up the strength of 
the colony, by giving her cells to lay 
in at the proper time—and is made of 

ure beeswax. If any adulteration of 
it can be found it does not amount to 
one pound to a thousand pounds of 
the pure. Your statement is there- 
fore not true,and o great damage to 
an honest industry. I hope will 
at once retract it, and by all proper 
means counteract its evil influence. 


Yours, ete. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager. 


[We are surprised that Dr. Kellogg 
should make such assertions—without 
the slightest shadow of proof. If he 


Dry Weather.—P. Sunday ,Goodells, 
oMich,, on July 5, 1886, says : 


The honey season has been good up 
to the present time, but it is gettin 
very dry here and if we do not ge 
rain soon our honey-flow will be cut 
short. Basswood is just commencin 
to blossom, but I do not think we wi 
get much honey from it on account of 
the dry weather. 





Bees in a College Building.—D. KR. 
Rosebrough, Casey,o+ Ills., writes : 


In a village in this county is a col- 
lege building that was built 25 years 
ago. It is a large, two-story brick, 
and has old-fashioned cornice. Several 
years ago some bees took possession 
of it, and now they are working in it 
at five different parts of the cornice. 
I should like to know whether they 
swarm, or do they move around the 
building from the one colony. The 
cornice is some 2 feet high. 


{I have had no experience nor op- 
portunity for observation in this line, 
but from what I know of the instincts 
and habits of bees, and from what I 
have been told by persons that had 
no object in deceiving, I conclude 
that bees in these large cavities do 
divide, becoming separate colonies, 
each with its own queen, and some- 
times pass out and in through a com- 
mon entrance, as they are seen com- 
ing from ledges of rocks along some 
of our American rivers. If the five 
different places of ingress and egress 
are quite a distance apart, and a good 
working force passes each, I should 
conclude that there was more than 
one colony and one queen in the cor- 
nice.—JAMES HEDDON.] 





Bee-Keeping in Virginia.—J. Few 
Brown, Winchester,§ Va., on July 2, 
1886, says : 

The bees in this section came 
through the winter stronger than for 
apvumber of years. Our honey sea- 
son is nearly over; hail, rains and 
cool nights have curtailed the surplus 
yield considerably. We have had 
| more swarms than for five years. 





Good Indications.—John Moller, 
Sr., Fremont,o+ Neb., on July 1, 1886, 
says : 

[commenced in the spring with 60 
colonies, and increased them by natu- 
ral swarming to 120 colonies. The 
prairies are covered with a profusion 
of bloom; the weather is sultry and 
hot. The beesare storing fast; every 
indication of a good honey season. 
| 


——— - <-—_£e ~- —— 


Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 





is honest, however, he will be glad to 





foundation furnished them. Then to 


make due amends.—ED.] 


and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office.— 
Vol. I, bound in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 
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: To Correspondents. —It would save 

Baise us much trouble, if all would be particular 

; to give their P. O. address and name, when 

writing to this office. We have several letters 

(some inclosing money) that have no name; 

many others having no Post-Office, County 

i , or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 

office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


—_—_————-_ 24> 


2 A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
a sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
a each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
isa light and attractive package. As it holds 

















but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 


9 cts. per crate. Glass 1%c. per light, extra. 


—~<4>e—-—————— 


: "e: Italian Queens.—We can supply them 
by mail, postpaid, at the following prices: 
Untested, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; 6 Tested 
Queens for $9.00. Orders filled at once. 


~<a + 


Special Sizes of Sections cause much 
confusion ; andif such luxuries are indulged 
in they should be ordered long before the 
“rush’’ comes,in May and June. Special 
: sizes cost more, and when ordered during 

d ; the “‘ rush,” create considerable dissatisfac- 
tion by the consequent delay in getting 
them made. We havea lot of special sized 
two-pound sections 54 inches high and 6 
inches wide, narrow tops, and square 
groove, which we can ship instantly at $3.50 
per 1,000. They are 7 to the foot. 
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System and Success. 


@™~ All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. 


** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
200 colonies (420 pages) 


oe 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the moat desirable. 


——————_—_- - «+ — a oe - -___—_— 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





{2 Our stock of Simmins’ pamphlet on 
Swarming is exhausted, with several orders 
unfilled. We have more on the way, and as 
soon as they come all orders on hand will be 
filled. , 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in suck a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
und the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





Slit 


Now is the Time to Join the Union. 
—Let every bee-keeper send for a copy of 
the Annual Report and a Voting Blank—fill 
it up, and become a member. It is to the 
interest of every one todoso. The dues are 
only 25 cents a year ; and it is intended only 
tocall for one assessment (of $1.00) each 
year. Send to this office for the Report and 
Voting Blank. 


-_— Per + 


To any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.” 


—_—__——_» <« <> » <— 


Job Lot of 2-lb. Sections, Cheap.— 
See our offer of a job lot at $3.50 per 1,000, 
on page 448. If you can use this size of 
section, there is a bargain for you. They 
can be shipped the same day the order is 
received. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiar’rt printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE Joy 
Monday, 10 a. m., July 12 age 


The following are the latest quota. 
tions for honey and beeswax receiyeg 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—The new crop of hone 
ward quite freely, and looks well ; demand is ligh: 
however. at 14 to 15c. Extracted, 5 to 7c. per Ib - 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. , 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water gt, 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.~— We now quote: Fancy white comp 
in 1-Ilb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-Ib. sections, 9@10¢ 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-Ib. sections, 9¢.; i, 
2-Ib. sections, 7@8c. Off grades 1@2c. per ib, ins. 
Extracted, white,6@7c; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Cali: 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor 
per gallon, 50@60c. : 

BEES W AX.—: 


y is coming for. 


'@28c. 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson gt, 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—One-Ib. sections, white clover, 13@15¢. 
2-pound sections, 11@13¢. Extracted, 6G@8e. : 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—New honey is coming forward freely. 
The quality is aay fine and the crop wil] 
be large. White to extra white comb, 9@lic. Kx. 
waged, nise- for white ; 344@3%c. for amber. 

BEESW AX.—22@23c. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.— There is a little new honey in the 
market, and is selling at 13 cta. for white in 1-Ip, 
sections. The demand is limited, however. 

BEESW AX.— Firm, at 25 cts. per poune. 

M. H. HUNT., Beil Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONEY.—The demand for extracted honey has 
been very light of late, but it seems to be improy- 
ing gradually for manufacturing purposes. There 
is coasiderable honey in the hands of commission 
merchants, and prices are very low—3 to7 cts. 
= pound is the range of prices. Prices of comp 

oney are nominal. 

BEES W AX.—Arrivals are good and the demand 
fair. We pay 18@22c. for fair to choice yellow. 

C.F. Mut & Son, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.— Within the last two weeks honey has 
not sold so readily, owing to the near approach of 
the new crop and the uncertainty of the new pri- 
ces. Best white, 1-lb., old honey moves slowly at 
14 cts.; no demand for 2-lbs. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—22 to 25c 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


* KANBAS CITY. 

HONE Y.—Our new crop is arriving freely and is 
very fine. Sales are slow and prices low. One-lbs., 
white clover, 14c.: dark 1-Ibs., 10 to 1lc.; 2-pound 
white clover, 12c.; dark 2-!bs., 8 to 10c.; California 
2-lb., white sage, 10 to 12c.; dark 2-lbs.,8 to 9 cts. 
Extracted white clover, 5 to 6c.; dark, 3to4 cts; 
California white sage, 5 to 5}¢c.; dark, 4 to 4'¢c. 

BEESW 4 X.—20 to 22¢. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—The demand is limited but the supply 
is very much better tn quantity as well! as quality. 
The new crop receipts are very fine. We quote 
Choice white in i-ib. sections, 16@17c.: same in 
2-Ib. sections, 15@16c.; dark, nominal, 10@15 cts. 
Extracted, choice white in tin, 7@vc.; same in 
barrels and kegs, 6@7c. 

BEES W AX.—24@25c 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water &t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—The market is very much depressed 
Ssles of water white extracted have been made 
at 3kéc. Some of the honey coming forward is in 
light weight tin so poorly soldered as not to bear 
handing, occasioning trouble and expense to the 
receiver and waste and loss to the shipper. White 
to extra white comb, 8 to 10c. Extracted, white 
quit, Se. light amber colored, 3 tu 3}4c. 

BES W AX.—20@23c. —_ 
SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


2 The [Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Dls.,on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. ’ 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sé¢. 





¢@ The next annual meeting of the MichigaD 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association wil! be held in 

Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec, 1 and 2. 18886. A 
H. D. CUTTING, See. 
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ooo 
el] 400 full Colonies of Bees in 
Ve to suit buyer; or will sell Apiaries 
iready stocked up. Now is your time. 
alreadVqdress, HA, I. BOAR DIEAN, 
og att EA. TOWNSEND, Huron 0.5 0. 
“RONG 3- e Nuclei.—I will now sell my 
QT HONG eclel (full- sized frames), with tested 
tralian Queens, at $5.00 for 2,shipped by Express 
in one DOX. Sa e arrival guaranteed. Address, 
in one DYSe J.B. KEARNS, Morning Sun, lowa. 











NIES of Italian Bees in 10-frame 
Cee at $5.00 : Tested Queens at $1.25; 
Cntested Queens at 75 cts.; 2-frame Nucleus 
(no queen), $1.50 ; three -frame Nucleus (no 
queen), $2.00, Address, OTTO ELEINOW, 

(Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate), DETROIT. MICH. 


osAtt 


of Italian, Cyprian 

My 18 Annual Price-List and Holy-Land. Bees, 

Queens and Nuclet Colonies (a specialty): also 

Supplies—will be sent to all who send their names 
and addresses. . H. BRO a 

1sEtf LIGHT STREET, Columbia Co., PA. 








Om CTS. per lb. for best Brood Foundation 
oe made from pure yellow beeswax. 
o7A2t G. PROCHNOW, Mayville, Wis. 


Wanted—Dead Bees. 


A Drug Firm who uses Bees in the prepa- 
JA ration of medicines wishes to ed a few 
swarms. They must be killed by Alcohol and 
Expressed at once. Parties having weak 
swarms that they wish to dispose of, would 
do well to write us, quoting price per pound 
for the dead Bees. ress, 
8Alt LLOYD BROS.,, CINCINNATI, 0. 








OOT’S Simplicity and CHAFF HIVES, 
Dadant’s Celebrated Comb Foundation, 
Frames, Sections, Smokers, and a full line 
of Supplies constantly on hand. 
Address, E. RB. NEWCO 
PLEASANT VALLEY, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


A. J, KING'S New CIRCULAR of 


CARNIOLAN, SYRIAN and ITALIAN 
QUEENS sent FREE On application. 

mit J. KING, 51 Barclay 8t., New York. 

) 
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GLICKENGER & HUFFMAN, 


DEALERS IN 
PURE HONEY, BEE-SUPPLIES, &c. 


WE would say to the readers of the American 
Bee Journal that we are making a specialty of 
handling Pure Comb and Extracted Honey, Wood 
and Willow Ware, Bee-Supplies, &c., &c. Those 
looking fora market for Pure White Honey should 
address, CLICK ENGER & HUFFMAN, 
oat elephone 797), 117 8. 4th St., COLUMBUS, O. 


Sections and Berry-Baskets, 


JE, the original inventors of the one-piece 
Sections, are now prepared to furnish Sec- 
tions and Berry-Baskets in any quantity. Please 
Write for terms. M. & H. F. CoFFIN, 
28A4t MILTON, Trimble Co., KY. 














I 2 & few Cpusane pounds of 
0 

cheap. “aad of good quality, if 

=x. Bie BOARDMAN, 

“SAtf EA. TOWNSEND, Huron co., O. 


ONEY-PAILS.—As 1 will dis: of m 

. honey crop by other methods, I offer my stoc 
of 3-Ib, Jones’ Pails at ®5.25 per 100. Several 
undred of them are labeled, and‘ the first orders 





They are covered by patents, and while they 
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ham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 


= 
Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made bee-keeping a 
leasure and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 


are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide eutet®) ..8% inch. .$2 00 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 RE 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 a 
Plain smoker ......... vebiibends 2 - . 22 
Little Wonder smoker.......... ee in) 
a & Hetherington Honey Knife 

SE RGcchocsees scoses Me ewe eddatonece 115 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
15Atf ABRONIA, MICH. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving al! the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 





Price 25 cents—in English or German. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Is rearing Italian Queens for sale again this season, 
and can furnish them, by mail, safe arrival guar- 
anteed, as follows : Single Queen, $1.00 : 6 Queens 
for $5.00 ; 12, or more, 75 cts. each. Tested Queens 
$2.00 each. Make Money Orders payable at Fiint. 
Send for price-list of Bees (fall colonies or by the 

und), Given Foundation, Hives, Cases, Feeders, 

hite Poplar Sections, etc., etc. 


WwW. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
8Etf ROGERSVILLE, Genesee Co., MICH. 


SECTIONS and FOUNBATION. 


1-lb., all-in-one-piece, {| 40c per lb. for heavy. 
-Groove,$4 per 1,000 | 50c ” * light. 
ess for lots of 10,000 











and Price-List. 
A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 


z 
Send for Samples 


nq 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 


amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 


of Eating, Drinking, 
thing, Working, etc. =e 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


Dressing, Sleeping 


Eorsanee to Everybody, concerning their daily 
Ba! 


What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 


Things to Avoid, 


How to Avoid the 
Perils of Summer, Wear 


Clething—what to 





I 


Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation, 


Snoring, Stammering, 8ore Eyes, Sore Mou 


How to Breathe, How much to Wear, 
Contagious D 


iseases, 
How to Avoid them, 


Influence of Plants, Exercise, 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth, 
Superfiuous Hair, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 


After-Dinner Naps, 





edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Biack Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet 
Corns,Coughs, 
ontert, Dandruff, Dys 


Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
psia, Kar Ache, Felons 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives 
Hoarseness, Itching, intlamea Breasts, lv Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ri orm 


Sipeeamere Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and [nsec 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 

Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





923 & 925 West Madison S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





| beg ~~ iy QUEENS, by Return Mail, 
Tested, 1.00. Untested, 75 cents. 


26Atf GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


O* account of scarcity of money, I will 
sell my Warranted Queens at $8.00 
per dozen, or 2 dozen for $15.00. 

ee I will EXCHANGE Queens for 
oney. 


27Atf J. T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


Italian and Garniolan Queens 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


RED in separate apiaries away from 

J other bees. Warranted Italian or untested 

Carniolan Queens, in June, $1.10 ; 6, $5.90 ; 

in July, $1 ; 6, $5. State which you prefer, 

Bellinzona or Golden Htalians. For 

full particulars and prices of Bees, send for 
Circular. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
24Etf SPENCERVILLE, Mont. Co., MD. 


Wooden Pails for Honey ! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 

well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and © Haat Seeing wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. ‘They will hold 2& Ibs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO LLL, 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


I WILL furnish Warranted Italian 
Queen-Bees tor $1.00 each; Tested 
Queens for $2.00 each. Delivered by mail. 
isEIge BRICKEY,Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


— SOUtHERA NEN QUARTERS 


Full Colentes ; the manufacture of Hiwes, 
Sections, Frames, Feeders, Foundation, 














ete., aspecialty. Superior work and best material 
at“ let-live” prices. Steam Factury fully equipped 
with the latest and most approved machinery 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 
J.P. H. BROWN. 








Will take the labeled ones. C. W. DA YWTON, 
25A2t BRADFORD, IOWA. 


| 15Etf 


STERLING, ILLS. 


TE1Ot AUGU3TA, GEORGIA. 
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ALLEY’S QUEENS. 


READY JUNE 1, 1886. 


WARRANTED Queens, by mail ..........-..+ $1 00 
a ay wi per % Doz... 5 00 
SELECT - - _ eee 25 
“4 my per 44 Doz | 00 
TESTED - - e@ach......... 1 50 


By adding 50 cents to any of the above prices 
(except for warranted Queens), we will send the 
Handy Book, or a Drone and Queen Trap, by mail. 

. Peel ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 
20At 


ROOT’S SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Sepa- 
rators, &c., of Root’s Manufacture, 
shipped from here at his prices. 


Also 8S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in general. Also 
Bee-Books, Italian Queens, Nuclei 
and Colonies. Price List Free. 


oWly J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 





A Year among the Bees, | 


BEING 
A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who has for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 





BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 





1Aly 














13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,#1.25. Liberal 

A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 
HOMEOPATHIC 
és Lh SPECIFIC N 
0. 
and Prostration, lity my - or other oe 
SoLD BY DruGae ISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
FOR WINTERING BEES ON SUMMER STANDS. 
with our Standard Langstroth Hives, as adver- 
tised and described in our Catalogue. A!l upper 
fit this double-walled brood chamber. Prices: 
Nailed, 5Qc.; in the flat, 35c. per hive, in addition 
wake our 74-inch Caps with a sloping or Cottage 
Roof, which is worth 2@e. nailed and 16e. flat, in 
hive, which has a flat top. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


14th Thousand Just Out! 

More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

HUMPHREYS’ 
Nery 8. De hi i lity, Vital remedy for 
$1 per vial, or 5 yials and large vial powder, for $5. 
'\HEY are made identical and interchangeable 
stories and surplus arrangements made by us will 
to our prices of the Standard Langstroth. Wealso 
addition to the prices of the Standard Langstroth 

923 & 925 West Madison-st., Chicago, Ils. 


Lewis’ V-Groove One-Piece 


SECTIONS. 


Down, Down, Goes the Price ! 


First Quality White Basswood One- 
Pound SECTIONS—in lots of 500 to 
3,000—$4.00 per 1,000. 


Special Freight Rates 


If 3,000 or more are wanted, write for special 
prices delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


G.B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
April 15, 1886. 16Wtt 


CENTS per ound boxed. 
VonDorn’s unbam Brood None 
Foundation. 


ci lar F ° 
i2Al6n L. VonDorn, Omaha, Neb. Better 


EXCELSIOR 
— EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carryi 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, we have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or meta! standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It wiil be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 














For 2 American fram 3s, —- inches $8 00 
For2Langstroth “ 8 00 
For ; « = ioni8 10 00 

‘or 4 iad 3 10x18 ~ 14 00 
For : frames of any size, —- nag 12 00 
For 20 -12 00 
For ‘ - - 13x20 seosseses 16 00 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains tke best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. Itis edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 








EE Hives and Sections.—Send to HERR & 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
pric é lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10A26t 








Taare. Queens, (Imported Mother), $1.25 
each ; $12 per doz.-O. N. Baldwin,Clarksville,Mo. 





Dedant'sioundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


RIBBON BADGES. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
Ky bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 

“Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, Chicago, Il). 

















BY RETURN MAL. 


Select Tested QUEENS 
Warranted Queens, 75e. P say ad ae 
Strong three-frame Nuclei, with te = 

Queen, $2.50 each. ~ 

&® All Queens strictly pure Italians. 

Address, JAS. F. woop mn 

NORTH PRESCOTT, Miss 


Alley’s Drone and Queen ls 


LEE 


20A20t 











FRA ee EARS SEEPS 


Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 Cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 ie all). $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, s 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 


14 ~ now prepared to supply dealers and other 





umives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 


of all kinds. I poke as petals of LANGSTROTH 

AND MODEST VES. Correspondence with 

cupety Costere T otcitod. “My Sections are al! made 
oplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, 
: : Tos new size of our Tapering 

{ Honey Pails is of uniform design 

with the other sizes, having the top 
i) edge turned over, and has a bail or 
ye yd it very convenient 
carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 

attractive smal "package, that can 

be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers will buy it in order to give the children 


a handsome toy pail. CE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 1 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE HOMES 
United States, 


How to Get Them. 
= Where to t 


11Atf 


















GIV'N AWAY! 


SEWING MACHINES. 


100,000 


Rewest and Best. im 


Black Walnut, 
Drop Leaf Table, 
Cover. ep Prices 
and ul et of At- : =! 
tachments, only $14. 50.48 Se md cHICAdo, ily 
Cash or FREE for ~ Samp 


29 Sut-seribers tot THE WESTERN WORLD, 


BEESWAX. 


We pay 2@c. per lb., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, Ww holesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another — 


Vandervort Foundation Mil. 


6 Inch, Price, $20.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


>) 

































